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viii PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

and a monstrous folly. But the mass of men are not 
wise, and all history seems to me to prove that they need 
an occasional calamity to teach them wisdom. The 
long centuries of Roman peace did not produce a whole* 
some world; sensitive souls fled from the corruption 
of it, fled in hundreds and in thousands to the peace of 
utter negation in the desert. Before the war our own 
civilization seemed to be perishing of fatty degeneration ; 
men of good will watched with misgiving the monstrous 
growth of luxury, the decay of old moral standards, the 
increasing desertion of all shrines save those of Mammon. 
The war has brought untold misery and suffering ; but 
it has brought something more as well. It has turned 
the minds of men back violently to the realities of life 
and to its responsibilities ; it has, by its revelation of the 
illimitable capacity of human nature for heroic endurance 
and self-sacrifice, given to the mass of men a new faith 
in themselves and in the destiny of the race ; it has opened 
the path to a new and more strenuous age in which there 
will be no place for the once popular preachers of a cynical 
hedonism. Whether the modern gospel of Labour will 
succeed in imposing a new discipline upon the world 
which will make that of war unnecessary, I do not 
know. Perhaps it will. But, as a historian, I am 
concerned not with the world as it may be, but with the 
world as it has been and is. 

W. ALISON PHILLIPS. 

Trinity Collbgb, Dublin, 
July 1919. 



PREFACE 

TO 

THE FIRST EDITION 

The lectures here reproduced were delivered at Oxford 
during Trinity Term of .1913. Though included among 
the courses falling under the Faculty of History, 
their object and scope, as I explain more fully in the 
introductory lecture, are not purely historical. Their 
intention is, briefly, to illustrate from a particular 
period of history the problems involved in the 
practical application of the principles of International 
Law, and my hope is that they may serve a useful purpose 
in helping to create a sound opinion upon questions which 
are too often discussed from a standpoint wholly out of 
touch with the realities of life. 

Apart from the modern movement for the organ- 
ization of peace, there is another question, of even 
greater practical importance, upon which the study 
of the experiment in international government during 
the period under review throws no little light. This 
is the question, or series of questions, involved in 
recent developments of the Monroe Doctrine, about 
which so much is now being heard in connection with 
the relations of the United States with the Republics 
of Latin America. The doctrine, inspired by Canning, 
formulated by John Quincy Adams, and embodied by 
President Monroe in his famous Message to Congress in 
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THE CONCEPTION OF THE 
CONFEDERATION 



As for the philosophers, they make imaginary 
laws for imaginary commonwealths, and their 
discourses are as the stars, which give little 
light because they are so high. — Bacon. 

Et jura li Dus hautement, 



v  Et tuit li Barons ensement, 



C'en jurerent que paix tendroient, 
Et celle Trieves garderoient, 
Pour la paix tout temps remembrer. 
Qui tout temps devoit mes durer. 

Roman ds Rou. 
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says what princes do, and not what they ought to 
do.' 5 

If, then, the name of Machiavelli has become synony- 
mous with that of a crudely cynical Rcalpolitik, this is 
only because his genius standardized and set the seal of 
authority on the practice of his time, presenting it as a 
model to all who would achieve dominion over men and 
render this dominion secure. His practical maxims, 
more or less modified to suit the changing standpoint 
of the times, remained and remain valid wherever this 
motive prevailed or prevails. In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries it was open and avowed. Machia- 
velli had praised the instinct of acquisition as laudable 
in itself; the seventeenth century began to conceive 
aggrandizement to be not only the right but the duty of 
princes, ' since the weak are at the mercy of the strong, 
and the legitimate frontiers of a State are those necessary 
to its own conservation.' • This was the principle which, 
whatever their pretext, underlay most of the diplomacy 
and the wars of this period. It consecrated in the eyes 
of Frenchmen the aggressions of Louis XIV., since these 
were directed to securing for France her ' natural 
frontiers ' of the Alps, the Pyrenees and the Rhine. It 
was the excuse of Frederick the Great for all his violations 
of right, from the invasion of Silesia to the crowning 
international crime of the partition of Poland. Nor did 
the men of the Revolution break with this tradition, 
for all their loud profession of cosmopolitan principles. 
For them too, as Sorel has made clear, the Reason of 
State was supreme ; and the world knows well how short 
a time it took to change the Revolutionary gospel of 
peace into the Revolutionary doctrine of conquest, and 
how, in the end, ' Napoleon sprang armed from the 
Revolution, as Minerva from the brow of Jove.' 

Out of the welter of the Revolutionary epoch there 

* L'ambassadeur et ses fonctions (La Haye, 1680), i. 174. 

• Celeste, ' Louis Machon, apologiate de Machiavel.' Quoted by 
Sorel, L' Eur ops 9% la Revolution franfaUe, i* 20. 
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for deceiving the world, and the object of its author, 
Alexander of Russia, only — as the Austrian Baron Vincent 
suggested — to ' disguise under the language of evangelical 
self - abnegation schemes of far - reaching ambition ' ? 
Was it, as the Whig Opposition in Parliament declared, 
the consecration of a conspiracy of despots against 
national and popular liberties ? Or was it, as Metternich 
said, only ' a loud-sounding nothing ' which^according 
to the Swiss historian, Professor Alfred Stern, remained 
' an ineffective piece of paper that has had no influence 
on any noteworthy affairs, whether in the internal or 
external life of States ' ? ll 

Sorel, whose great work is coloured throughout by 
his French prejudices, and who has the Frenchman's love 
for clear-cut characterization, has no doubt whatever as 
to Alexander's motives. ' Not for an instant/ he says, 
' did he lose sight of his design, conceived in his youth, 
of reconstituting Europe and taking in the supremacy 
of the Continent the place usurped by Napoleon.' 18 
As for the principles of the Holy Alliance, from their 
first appearance in the preamble to the Treaty of Kalisch 
in February 1813 to their solemn consecration in the 
act of September 26, 1815, they were no more than a 
politic fiction, that religious faith and the inviolability 
of treaties were to consecrate the return to the sacred 
principle of a former system of law. Now, as Sorel 
rightly points out, these principles had never prevailed 
in the past, and international law had only been known 
' through the declamations of publicists and its violation 
by the Governments.' ' In default of the guarantees 
to the peoples of the silver age promised them,' he says 
scornfully, ' the next best thing is to invoke the legend 
of a golden age which they have never experienced, but 
of which the imaginary memory gives substance to all 
the illusions of hope.' u 

We may admit the truth of this, yet deny its impli- 

11 GuchichU Europas, i. 41. 

11 L' Eur op* * la Rd volution ft ant aiss, viii. 185. " Ibid. vii. 65. 
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opposed to mere Staaisklugheit (the Machiavellian prin- 
ciple), the provision of that sanction which alone can 
make international law effective, i.e. in the accepted 
sense of ' law ' as ' a body of rules enforceable in the 
courts/ M 

The sequel has proved that they were right who saw 
in the impulse given to the growth of an international 
conscience the most valuable and permanent outcome of 
The Hague Conferences. The conventions, the declara- 
tions and the vctux were blown into space, with other 
' scraps of paper/ by the first blast of the hurricane of 
war. But the moral indignation of the world, aroused 
by Germany's cynical violation of her treaty obligations, 
was a new factor ; for in the eighteenth century, and 
even in the greater part of the nineteenth, any such 
manifestation of an international conscience would have 
been inconceivable. It is, however, possible to exag- 
gerate the significance of this manifestation, and there 
is a danger in such exaggeration. It may be true, as 
President Wilson said at Manchester, that there has 
never before in the history of the world been such a 
keen international consciousness as there is now ; but 
it would be extremely unsafe to assume, that this con- 
sciousness, the outgrowth of a sense of common interests 
in the face of a common peril, constitutes such a general 
and reasoned consent to the subordination of national 
interests as alone would provide a firm and lasting founda- 
tion for a supernational system. A similar international 
consciousness was the result of the last great general 
war in Europe. Then, too, ' men promised themselves 
an all-embracing reform of the political structure of 
Europe, guarantees for universal peace, in one word, 
the return of the golden age ' ; and in 1814 all eyes were 
fixed on Vienna, as in 1919 they were fixed on Paris. 
If these hopes were disappointed, this was doubtless 
partly due to the short-sightedness and selfishness of 
sovereigns and statemen ; but it was also due to the 

" Eneyslopadia Briiannica (nth ed.), article ' Peace.' 
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It is nine hundred years since the bishops of France, 
justly shocked by the universal misery caused by the 
never-ceasing feudal warfare, combined in establishing 
the first league to enforce peace. The Truce of God, 
as it was called from 1041 onward, was to be observed 
on certain days of the week and during certain holy 
seasons. All were to take an oath to observe it, under 
penalty of anathema, and to compel others to do the 
same. It is recorded that Bishop Gerard of Cambrai 
at first opposed the plan, as likely to lead to perjury 
rather than to peace. 18 His objections were overruled, 
but the upshot fully justified his misgivings, and is 
not without a moral for our own day. For, as the 
chronicler sadly records, ' scarcely a very few escaped 
the crime of perjury.* 



u Gtsta ponHficum Cmmmractusium, ascribed to Baldric of Therou- 
anne, lib. iii. cap. 27, quoted in Du Cange, Glossarium, s.v. « Treuga Dei/ 
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So early as the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
however, during this war of all against all, forces were 
at work which tended to develop new and more whole- 
some ideas as to the nature of the States system and 
the mutual relations of its constituent members. The 
first of these was the gradual establishment of the system 
by which sovereigns were represented at foreign courts 
by accredited agents permanently resident. It is true 
that at the outset these agents were regarded as ' spies 
rather than ambassadors/ and with much justification ; 
but the existence of a permanent diplomacy, none the 
less, tended to increase the sense of interdependence 
between the States, while the negotiations conducted 
through these regular channels led to the accumulation of 
a mass of rules and precedents which served as materials 
for the jurists who, during this period, were laying the 
foundations of international law. The second was the 
exhaustion caused by the Thirty Years' War and the 
object-lesson of the great Westphalian Congress by which, 
in 1648, this war was concluded. The work of the 
Congress, indeed, dissolved for ever the illusion of the 
universal Empire. But it was the first time that the 
representatives of many States had met together for a 
great general purpose ; the treaties concluded by it 
seemed in some sort to be the code of a new law of nations ; 
and there were many who saw in it the beginning of that 
European commonwealth of which, in the darkest days, 
the ideal had never been abandoned. " 

In the opinion of certain eighteenth-century theorists, 
indeed, this European commonwealth had already 
, a substantial existence. ' Europe/ wrote the jurist 
Emerich de Vattel, ' constitutes a political system, a 
body politic, in which everything is bound up together 
by the relations and various interests of the nations 
which inhabit this part of the world. It is no longer, as 
formerly, a confused mass of isolated pieces, of which 
each one thought himself little interested in the fate 
of the others, and rarely troubled about matters which 
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of the power of States, but of a system by which ' the 
smallest as well as the greatest is secured in the possession 
of his right ' against ' lawless power/ If this system 
had been violently overthrown, this was due, in the first 
instance, to the betrayal of their trust by the Powers 
who had conspired to partition Poland, an act ' in- 
comparably more destructive to the higher interests of 
Europe than previous acts of violence, because it origin- 
ated in the very sphere from which was expected to flow 
nothing but benefits, namely, a union of regents.' * 2 

Gentz's essay was, of course, a piice de circonstancc, 
directed to persuading the Powers to draw together 
against Napoleon, in order to restore in Europe the balance 
which he had overthrown. From our present point of 
view it is interesting less as an accurate presentation of 
the principles of eighteenth-century politics, which it 
can hardly be said to be, than as a proof of the persistence, 
not only among theorists but among men in close touch 
with affairs, of the idea of Europe as in some sense form- 
ing a political community. That it was not a complete 
body politic, in the sense of a fully-developed State, 
Gentz of course fully realized. ' Among independent 
nations/ he said, 'there is neither an executive nor a 
judicial power ; to create the one or the other has been 
long a fruitless, pious wish, and the object of many a vain, 
well-meaning effort/ Some of these efforts, which though 
vain exercised an influence which is not yet exhausted, 
I now propose to examine. 

In view of what has been said of the age-long pre- 
dominance of the idea of the Holy Roman Empire as 
the centre of political unity, it is the more strange, and 
perhaps the more significant, that the first of the long 
series of projects of perpetual peace — the Grand Design 
which Sully ascribes to Henry IV of France — was directed 
quite frankly, so far as it had any substance at all, against 
the Empire ; was, in fact, in its idea at least, little more 
than a strategical move in the secular conflict between 

" Fragments on the Balance of Power (ed. 1806), p. 76. 
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can, in Kant's opinion, only be developed fully under 
republican institutions, because the people will never 
vote for war ! His practical suggestions for an inter- 
national organization, therefore, include these articles : 

i. The civil constitution in every state is to be republican. 
But this republicanism is not to be democracy, which is 
opposed to liberty. The true republican government is 
representative. 

2. The law of nations is to be established on a federation 
of free states. Such a great federal republic, if once estab- 
lished, would gradually attract other states and so ultimately 
include all. 80 

It is perhaps not wholly without significance that a 
French translation of Kant's treatise was published at 
Paris in 1814 during the first occupation by the Allies. 
It is also interesting to note that in this same year was 
published the ' Reorganisation de la Soci&e" europeenne ' 
of the Comte de Saint-Simon, who later on was to proclaim 
his appreciation of the benefit conferred upon Europe 
by the Holy Alliance. The language in which he does 
so is, I think, worth quoting here. In the third of his 
' Opinions philosophiques i l'usage du XIX°* siecle,' he 
writes: 

The interests and the most widespread opinion of Europe 
called upon the kings to unite, in order to exercise the supreme 
direction over the social interests of Europe. In order that 
the transition from the feudal regime to the industrial system 
might take place in a peaceful manner, it was necessary that 
a supreme power should be established. The Holy Alliance 
fulfils this condition to perfection ; it dominates all spiritual 
and temporal powers. . . . Finally, thanks to the formation 
of the Holy Alliance, European society is in a position to 
reorganize itself very securely, from the moment that a clear 
public opinion shall have been formed as to the institutions 
which correspond to the present state of its civilization. 31 

M Zum ewigen Frisden. Werks, Band 6 (1868 ed.), p. 408 seq. 
n Quelques opinions philosophiques. (Euvrss ds Saint-Simon, t. 39, 
pp. 100, zoi (Puis, 1875). 
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The least that should be done would be to secure a more 
tolerable existence for the Christian peoples who groaned 
under Turkish tyranny. 

Significant, too, is Alexander's suggestion that, after 
the conclusion of peace, the two Powers should con- 
tinue a certain degree of preponderance in the affairs of 
Europe, as being ' the only ones who by their position 
are invariably interested in the reign there of order 
and justice, the only ones who by theif position can 
maintain it, and, being free from conflicting desires and 
interests, will never trouble this happy tranquillity.' 

I have dwelt on these instructions at such length 
because we have in them the final link in the chain of 
cause and effect connecting the Holy Alliance with 
the projects of peace of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. In them we have suggested all the elements 
of the European system as established at the Peace of 
Paris and the Congress of Vienna. In the Tsar's com- 
munication these elements, it is true, are somewhat 
vaguely defined and somewhat ideally coloured. A 
clearer definition and a more immediately practical 
application was given to them by Pitt in a note of 
January 19, 1805, in response to these overtures. 

He begins by expressing his satisfaction that the 
views of the Emperor in respect of the deliverance of 
Europe and of its future peace and security agree 
entirely with those of His Britannic Majesty. This 
being so, His Majesty is anxious, with a view to a close 
concert, to enter into the frankest explanations, with a 
view to forming with the Russian Emperor a union of 
such a nature as to induce the other great military 
Powers to join it. For this purpose it is necessary to 
define as clearly as possible the objects at which this 
concert is directed. These he divides into three main 
groups : (1) To release from the domination of France 
the territories conquered since the Revolution ; (2) to 
form out of the countries thus released, with due regard 
to their peace and happiness, a barrier against future 
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the Confederation of Europe, with the principle of inter- 
vention necessary to its maintenance, it is perhaps idle 
to speculate. The Third Coalition was shattered at 
Austerlitz, and Pitt's dying thoughts were not of Europe 
but of his country. It is probable that, had he lived 
to take the lead in the rearrangement of Europe after 
Napoleon's fall, he would have followed much the same 
course as Castlereagh, who carried on the tradition 
of his policy with a courage and a constancy equal 
to his own. He would certainly have found, as did 
Castlereagh, that the principle of the European union of 
guarantee was calculated to produce more and greater 
evils than it cured, and that even the blessing of peace 
may be too dearly bought at the price of liberty. 
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THE BIRTH OF THE CON 
FEDERATION 



The time will come when treaties shall be 
more than truces, when it will again be 
possible for them to be observed with that 
religious faith, that sacred inviolability, on 
which depend the reputation, the strength, 
and the preservation of empires. — Preamble 
to thb Treaty op Kalisch. 
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THE GRAND ALLIANCE 

Alexander's proclamation — Treaty of Kalisch — Appeal to the principle 
of nationality — Renewed influence of Czartoryski — Alexander and 
Poland — Partial alliances of Teplitz and Reichenbach — Capo 
d'Istria — Alexander revives the idea of a Universal Union — 
Questions involved in a territorial ' restoration ' : France, Germany, 
Italy, Poland — Threatened disruption of the Alliance— Mission of 
Castlereagh. 

It is not my purpose to deal with the stirring events of 
the War of Liberation ; the national uprising of Prussia 
and Germany ; the negotiations, issuing in a series of 
treaties, which culminated in that coalition of the nations 
by which the power of Napoleon was crushed in October 
1813 on the field of Leipzig ; the long negotiations with 
Napoleon during the advance of the Allies towards France, 
and the discussions, revelations of divided aims, and 
recriminations to which these gave rise in the councils 
of the Alliance. Since, however, my object is to trace 
the origins of the underlying ideas of the ' Confederation ' 
which succeeded to the place of Napoleon in Europe, I 
shall gather from the records such material as may serve 
to throw light upon these, putting for this purpose into 
what to some may seem undue relief those proclamations 
of the sovereigns addressed to the peoples, and those 
solemn preambles to the treaties, which have usually, 
and perhaps not unnaturally, been regarded as mere wind 
and words, hypocritical appeals to the gallery, intended 
to serve no more than a temporary purpose. 

The first of these, dictated by Alexander, was pub- 
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of Prussia, issued their famous proclamation to the 
German people. The alliance, which deserved the enthusi- 
astic support of all classes, aimed only at recovering for 
the German nation its imprescriptible rights of liberty 
and independence. The Confederation of the Rhine, 
' the chain by which Germany had been garrotted/ must 
cease to be. The desire of the Russian Emperor was that 
Germany should be re-established ' on the ancient spirit 
of the German people/ and that with youth renewed, 
vigorous and united, it should once more take its due 
place among the nations of Europe. 19 ' In 1792/ com- 
ments Sorel, ' France had preached war and the cosmo- 
politan Revolution ; in 1813 Russia unchained the war 
of nationalities/ 

The principle of nationality was to become, as it still 
is, the main obstacle to any realization of the vision of 
perpetual peace ; and in appealing to it Alexander with- 
out doubt had no conception of the power and tendencies 
of the forces he was unloosing — forces which were destined 
to mingle with the air his daydream of a confederated 
Europe, and from the insurrection of the Greeks in 1821 
to the present time, to keep Europe in a state of war or 
ominously quiet under the oppressive shadow of the 
* armed peace/ But was Alexander insincere ? Were 
his appeals to the nations mere loud-sounding nothings ? 
In the project of peace submitted by Alexander to Pitt 
in 1804, not only the principle of constitutional liberty, 
but also that of nationality, is recognized. It is there 
argued, perfectly justly, that in order to secure the 
stability of an international system, the boundaries of 
the nations must first be fixed, not only so as to give 
to each its natural frontiers — rivers or mountains or sea 
— but ' so as to compose the several states of homogeneous 
peoples, which could agree among each other and act in 
harmony with the government that rules them/ i0 And 

19 Garden, Histoire ginirale des traiUs d$ paix, adv. 180. Sorel, op. 
cit. viii. 68. It was issued by Marshal Kutusov in the name of the 
sovereigns. *° Czartoryski, Mtmoires, ii. 36. 
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the prime cause of all the unrest in Europe for centuries 
past is stated to be that no attention had been paid to 
this national equilibrium. 

During the alliance with Napoleon, Alexander may 
have forgotten this principle ; or, to put the best, and 
not an improbable, interpretation on his policy, he may 
have realized after Friedland the hopelessness of its 
application, and seen in an understanding with the 
French Emperor the only means of ensuring the 
general peace. This illusion shattered, he returned to 
his earlier plans. At Kalisch, moreover, Czartoryski was 
once more at his side. On December 12, 1812, he had 
written to Novosiltsov to say that the Tsar's victories 
should lead to something ' stronger and fairer ' than 
commonplace conquests, and pointed to the restoration 
of Poland as a thing not only glorious in itself but 
required by the interests of all Europe. 81 On the 6th he 
had written anonymously to the Emperor Alexander 
in the same sense — acknowledging the authorship of the 
letter in another of the 15th — praying him not to treat 
the Poles as a conquered people, but to reconcile them 
to Russia by putting into execution as soon as possible 
the project for their national restoration which he had 
so long harboured. He pointed out that in this matter 
the Emperor was under no obligation to the other Powers, 
adding the significant sentence : ' It is to the general 
confederation that the matter will have to be addressed, 
and with this that it will have to be settled.' M 

In view of the part played by Poland in the late war, 
this was to ask much of the Russian Emperor's generosity. 
Though Adam Czartoryski himself had kept as far as 
possible in the background, his father had presided over 

11 To Novosiltsov, Imp. Ross. Hist. Soc. ix. 431, quoted in 
Shilder, iii. n. 220, p. 381. 

u The letters are printed in full in the Appendix to the Grand Duke 
Nicholas Mikhailovich's L'Empereur Alexandre I", vol. i. In Prince 
Ladislans Czartoryski's Alexandre JT" et le Prince Czartoryski (Paris, 
1865) they are given (p. 197 seq. Nos. XVIII and XIX) with considerable 
cuts. 
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the Diet which, at the declaration of war, had pro- 
claimed the kingdom of Poland and recalled all the 
Poles in Russian service to join the Polish contingents 
of Napoleon's armies. But Czartoryski well knew the 
character of the ruler to whom he appealed, and that 
in his present exalted mood he was not likely to let 
petty motives of resentment or narrow considerations 
of policy stand in the way of the realization of a long- 
cherished dream. Alexander's reply is dated from 
Leypouny on January 13, 1813. Nothing, he said, had 
been altered in his sentiments and intentions towards 
Poland. How much he would be able to do would depend 
on the success of his arms and on the attitude of the 
Poles themselves. But meanwhile he had given orders 
to his generals to treat them as friends and brothers. 
So soon as he should be in a position to do so he would 
realize their aspirations, on the lines of Liberalism, 
which were those that he himself preferred. 28 The 
letter is obviously sincere ; it shows also a clear per- 
ception of the obstacles to be overcome — the jealous 
opposition of the Powers and the resentment of the 
Russian people at the part played by the Polish troops 
in Napoleon's invasion. 

During the campaign of 1813 another significant 
figure appeared at Alexander's side, that of the Greek 
Capo d'Istria. He had entered the Russian diplo- 
matic service in 1811 as attache to Baron Stakelberg, 
the ambassador in Vienna, and was now attached to 
the staff of General Barclay de Tolly as chief of the 
political division. If Czartoryski represented Polish 
nationalism, Capo d'Istria championed that of the 
Greeks. It was not this, however, which attracted 
Alexander's special attention to him, though it was 
of great importance later. The neutrality of Switzer- 
land, which Alexander had guaranteed, had been violated 
at the instigation of the oligarchy of Bern, and the 
Emperor proposed to send a plenipotentiary to the 

" AUxandr* I" at U Prince Czartoryski, No. XX, p. 206. 
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Subject to these conditions. Great Britain might b# 
induced to apply the greater portion of her conquests 
to promote the general interests, to which Castlereagh 
was ' to evince a desire as far as possible to conform/ 
The memorandum, after detailing die colonial conquests 
which Great Britain was prepared if necessary to restore, 
concludes with a paragraph of great importance to 
our present subject. ' The Treaty of Alliance/ it runs, 
'is not to terminate with the war, but is to contain 
defensive engagements, with mutual obligations to 
support the Power attacked by France with a certain 
extent of stipulated succours. The casus f ceteris is to 
be an attack by France on the European dominions 
of any one of the contracting parties/ 

Here we have at the very outset the European Alliance 
as Great Britain from first to last conceived it. In 
contradistinction to Alexander's unlimited union with in- 
definite objects, it was to be a limited union with definite 
objects. In taking this attitude Great Britain was doubly 
strong ; she was materially strong because on her finan- 
cial support the whole combination depended ; she was 
morally strong because from the very first she clearly 
defined her own requirements and the limits within which 
she was prepared to sacrifice her own immediate profit 
to the ultimate good. Sorel, writing as usual from a 
somewhat narrow French point of view, says in his 
summary of Castlereagh's character and policy that 
' he piqued himself on principles to which he held with 
an unshakable constancy, which in actual affairs could 
not be distinguished from obstinacy; but these prin- 
ciples were in no degree abstract or speculative, but were 
all embraced in one alone, the supremacy of English 
interests ; they all proceeded from this high reason of 
state/ 17 

Now, even had this been entirely true, it could hardly 
be put to Castlereagh's discredit ; it is the duty of 
a statesman to consider first of all the interests of 

■» Op. dt. TiiL 248, 
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his country. But it is only partly true-— or rather it 
is a suggestio falsi. Castlereagh put English interests 
first ; but he believed firmly that these interests were 
not inconsistent with the general good. Years later, 
Canning was to declare that henceforth Great Britain 
was to ' revolve in her own orbit.' If Castlereagh brought 
her into the European system, allowing her course to be 
deflected by the influence of alien bodies, it was because 
he believed — and I think rightly — that under the circum- 
stances of the times this was the only way to pro- 
duce and preserve the general peace.' ** ' The interests 
of Great Britain/ we find in a memorandum signed by 
the British plenipotentiaries at Langres on February 2, 
1814, ' neither require to be asserted with chicane nor 
with dexterity — a steady and temperate application 
of honest principles is her best source of authority.' 
And these principles, as Sorel rightly says, were in no 
degree abstract or speculative. We may sum them up 
as those of Realpolitik tempered by altruism. They 
stood from first to last in contrast and opposition to 
the principles championed by the Emperor Alexander, 
which may be summed up as altruism tempered by 
Realpolitik — principles which he maintained with that 
invincible obstinacy which, as Caulaincourt rightly 
observed, in spite of an apparent pliability, due to the 
dissimulation almost obligatory on princes, lay at the 
very root of his character. t9 

* ' The wish of the government is to connect their interests in peace 
and in war with those of the Continent . . . that whilst the state of 
Europe afforded little hope of a better order of things. Great Britain 
had no other course left than to create an independent existence for 
herself, but that now she might look forward to a return to ancient 
principles, she was ready to make the necessary sacrifices on her part 
to reconstruct a balance in Europe' (in Castlereagh to Liverpool, 
Ch&tillon, February 6, 1814. F.O. : Continent, France). 

at See the interesting analyses of Alexander's character in Caulain- 
court's letters of September 19 and November 10, 18x0, to Champagny, 
published in the Grand Duke Nicholas Mikhailovich's RslaHom dipUh 
matiqu$s d* la Russi$ tt d$ la Franc*, 1808-1812. 
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THE PREPARATION OF THE 
CONFEDERATION 



If ever the Powers should meet again to 
establish a political system by which wars of 
conquest would be rendered impossible and 
the rights of all guaranteed, the Congress of 
Vienna, as a preparatory assembly, will not 
have been in vain. — Gemtz. 
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attitude of Castlereagh towards the European Alliance 
after its immediate object had been accomplished. The 
need of Europe at the moment was peace, and the 
best, indeed the only, way to secure this peace was to 
take advantage of Alexander's ideal of a confederated 
Europe in order to ' group ' him. The immediate ques- 
tions were : of whom the rest of the group was to 
consist, what was to be its sphere of influence, and 
how it was to be kept together. 

In discussing these questions it will be most con- 
venient to take first that of the sphere of influence.* 
From the earliest stages of the Alliance its primary 
function, in the event of its success, was to be to deal 
with the territories reconquered from France, which 
were partly to be restored to their ancient ' rights/ 
partly to be rearranged so as to form a barrier against 
further French aggression. Beyond this, however, the 
Alliance, after the conclusion of the general treaty, 
was to survive as a sort of board of trustees for 
Europe, to guarantee the permanence of the settle- 
ment effected and generally to look after the common 
interest of the European nations. The point to notice 
here is that, under these agreements, the sphere of 
influence was to be confined to Europe. In his instruc- 
tions to Novosiltsov in 1804 the Emperor Alexander 
had given reasons why the Ottoman Empire must be 
excluded from any European Concert ; at Chatillon he 
had only consented to pledge himself to the principles 
of the Alliance on it being clearly understood that his 
own Asiatic dominions were not to be included in its 
sphere ; later he was to argue that even the questions 
of the Near East belonged properly to the ' domestic 
politics ' of Russia. As for Great Britain, she had 
anticipated all question of her Empire being included 
in the sphere by herself defining beforehand on a generous 
scale the conquests which she was willing to restore 
in the general interests of Europe; and as for the 

* The phrase is not used here in its modern technical sense. 
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in the American continent.' ' Will the fact that Great 

Britain has a free hand/ he asks, ' stop this plan ? I 

said all this in England, which takes short views, but 

was not believed.' 7 In the long run, as we shall see, 

the ' short views ' prevailed, and, in spite of all the f 

efforts to bring the question of the Spanish colonies in 

America within the sphere of the Alliance, it never 

got beyond the preliminary stages of discussion. The 

sphere of influence of the Alliance, then, was Europe 

defined within somewhat narrow limits. 

It remains to glance at the immediate problems, 
with respect to the territorial settlement within these 
limits, that called for solution. On certain of these an 
agreement had been reached at Chaumont. As we have 
seen, in the secret articles of the treaty of March i it 
was stipulated that Germany was to consist of sovereign 
states united by a federal tie ; that Switzerland was 
to be independent under a European guarantee ; that 
Italy was to be composed of independent states ; 
and that Spain was to be restored to the Bourbons. 
The first Treaty of Paris repeated these stipulations, 
except that in regard to Spain, which was already a 
fait accompli. By Article VI, moreover, it established 
the new Dutch sovereignty which became the United 
Kingdom of the Netherlands, and by Article VII it con- 
finned the possession of Malta in full sovereignty to 
Great Britain. As an essay in international govern- 
ment, however, Article V, regulating the navigation of 
the Rhine and other rivers, is perhaps the most significant. 
• The future Congress/ it runs, ' with a view to facilitate 
the communications between nations, and continually 
to render them less strangers to one another, shall like- 
wise examine and determine in what manner the above 
provisions can be extended to other rivers which, in their 
navigable course, separate or traverse different states.' 8 

v Pozzo di Borgo to Nesselrode, Paris, July 28/August 9, 18x4. 
Polovtsov, Comspondance des Ambassadeurs, etc. Imp. Ruts. Hist. 
SOC. 1X2, p. 60. 

• Hertslet, Map of Europe by Treaty, i., No. I. Art. V was developed 
into the Regulations passed by the Vienna Congress on March 1 1, 1815. 
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with her legitimate boundaries, would pose as the dis- 
interested champion of legitimacy everywhere, and, 
herself desiring nothing, would be in all the stronger 
position to resist the particularist ambitions of the 
Powers, sowing the seeds of dissension among them, 
and thus recovering her own due weight in the balance 
of the European states. 
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the continental Great Powers, Talleyrand put forth all 
his diplomatic arts to form a party among the secondary 
Powers and all the mass of princelings who had been 
accustomed to look to France for support against the 
aggressions of Austria and Prussia. 84 ^The result was a 
meeting of the representatives of thirteen small German 
states under the presidency of Bavaria, to protest against 
the ' usurpation of the Great Powers.' ** The fate of 
Saxony, in which Talleyrand was more particularly in- 
teresting himself, was after all a question that could not 
but concern them ; for its projected absorption by Prussia, 
in exchange for her Polish provinces ceded to Russia, 
would form from their point of view an ugly precedent. 
From the British point of view, on the other hand, the 
fate of Saxony was in itself of little importance. For 
Castlereagh the main thing to be done at the Congress, 
apart from providing safeguards against any renewed 
danger from revolutionary France, was to secure the 
united action of the Powers against the now overgrown 
might and extravagant pretensions of Russia, and he 
was willing to sacrifice Saxony as the price of Prussian 
co-operation. Talleyrand's ' cavilling and creating a dis- 
contented party in Germany ' was therefore wholly 
objectionable to him. He had need of his co-operation 
in the more vital matter of Poland, and he used every 
sort of pressure — including a threat to recognize Murat 
as king of Naples — to prevent France making ' such a 
subordinate point ' a casus belli. ' It was not for the 

14 The agents of the Secret Police reported that his house was 
perhaps the most interesting to keep under observation, as it was a 
veritable refugium peccatorum. To the discontented and alarmed 
German princes he maintained that no Congress from Westphalia 
onward had been without a mediator, that a mediator was now more 
necessary than ever, and that the only possible mediator was France, 
which wanted nothing for herself. (Report of October 8. Foamier, 
Die Geheimpolizei auf dem Wiener Kongress, p. 167.) 

u Castlereagh to Liverpool, October 9, 18x4. This was the first 
of many meetings. One was held on the 14th, at which Baron Gagern 
made a long speech, protesting against the intervention of foreign 
Powers in Germany, and demanding the restoration of the Holy 
Empire. See Founder, p. 169. 
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of the fact that it had been uttered by two great Powers 
in a formal conference, it appeared to the others — to 
quote Castlereagh — ' to call for some precautionary 
correction by which the other Powers might be induced 
to feel that, in the discharge of their functions in Congress 
they are not exposed individually and in details to the 
destructive effect of such a domineering dictation/ 44 
The ' precautionary correction ' was the defensive alliance 
between Great Britain, Austria, and France, signed on 
January 3, 1815. ' I flatter myself,' wrote Castlereagh, 
' that the necessity will never arise of acting upon these 
engagements^ 45 

CHe was right. * On the 5th he was able to report 
home that the danger of war seemed over, Hardenberg 
having invited his good offices in the Saxon Question. 
C The Emperor Alexander, who had heard rumours of the 
alliance, met Castlereagh in the most conciliatory spirit, 
and a month later the whole question could be reported 
as closed. Prussia had to be content with part of Saxony, 
and Alexander with a kingdom of Poland which, though 
it thrust itself ominously between Prussia and Austria, 
was less extensive than that of his dreams. 

I have dealt in some detail with this particular 
question, the most critical which the Congress had to 
face, because it illustrates the difficulty of working 
any international system where acute differences of 
opinion arise between equal Powers, more especially 
where the conflict is not only one of interests but of 
principles. It may be asked where, in this particular 
controversy, principle was involved. To the mass of 
contemporary opinion Alexander's attitude seemed to be 
dictated by no higher a motive than that of keeping what 
he held, an opinion to which his language, in moments 
of irritation, lent weight. In fact, however, he was 

44 To Liverpool, January 1, 18x5. (Moot secret and confidential.) 
Webster, op, at. p. 88. 

44 To Liverpool, January 3, enclosing the Convention of Alliance. 
The treaty is printed in Marten's Rtcutil tUs traiUs, Nouveau Suppi. 
(ed. Murhard, 1889), i. 368, No. 49. 
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THE CONSECRATION OF THE CON- 
FEDERATION 



The sole principle of force, whether between 
Governments or between their subjects, shall 
be that of doing each other reciprocal service, 
and of testifying by unalterable good will 
the mutual affection with which they ought 
to be animated, to consider themselves all 
as members of one and the same Christian 
nation. — Thb Act of thb Holy Alliance. 



La morale soutenue par des bataillons 
Abbe db Pradt. 
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wait and see what success Napoleon had, and how far 
his promises of a new moderation would be kept — better 
certainly for Austria, for the new war could only end 
in increasing the already outrageously excessive pre- 
ponderance of England, in raising the dominating in- 
fluence of Russia, and favouring Prussia's schemes of 
conquest. ' But of course,' adds Gentz scornfully, 
* the sacred bonds of the Great Alliance must not be 
broken.' * From all this one can see how easily they 
might have been broken, had Napoleon succeeded in 
breaking the ' thin red line ' at Waterloo. As it was, 
Gentz proved a true prophet, for the war did increase 
the preponderance of England, and after Waterloo 
Wellington and Castlereagh were the arbiters of the 
destinies of France and of Europe. 

Fortunately there was complete harmony between 
them. While repudiating any idea of forcing a govern- 
ment upon France,* both desired to see the legitimate 
monarchy restored, with as little damage to its prestige 
as possible ; both desired to preserve the European 
Concert for the purpose of maintaining it. The' first, 
as matters stood, presented little difficulty. Louis 
XVIII had taken refuge in the Low Countries, and, 
after Waterloo, he was therefore in a position, with 
the good will of Wellington, to re-establish himself, or 
rather to be re-established, in Paris before the Russians 
and Austrians had time to arrive. Haste was essential, 
for the attitude of the Emperors Alexander and 
Francis was doubtful. That of Alexander especially, 
whose contemptuous estimate of the Bourbons had been 
to all appearance completely justified by the ignominious 
collapse of the restored monarchy, inspired serious mis- 
givings. To ' group ' him effectually once more it was 
necessary to confront him on his arrival in Paris with 
the fait accompli of the monarchy once more restored. 

1 Prokesch-Osten, Oesterreichs TheUnahms, etc., p. 597 seq. 

1 Castlereagh to Clancarty, April 8. Congress. Vienna. ' Drafts to 



i the Earl of Clancarty. 

1 
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own work and make the government of their legitimate 
King seem to the French a calamity. 

The guarantees proposed by the Tsar were both 
moral and real. The moral guarantee, which recalls 
the language of the instructions to Novosiltsov in 1804, 
was to be a Constitution uniting the Crown and the 
representatives of the nation in a sense of common 
interests, and supported by the Allies. The ' real * 
guarantees were to be (1) a renewal of the Treaty of 
Chaumont against any menace from France to the peace 
of Europe ; (2) the occupation, with the consent of 
the French Government, of a part of France, so long as 
this should be judged necessary ; (3) the strengthening 
of the border states. For these purposes a considerable 
contribution should be levied, the Allied troops remaining 
in occupation until it was paid, the occupation then to 
be terminated by a formal treaty. 

This Russian memorandum, which proposed to 
leave to France the frontiers of 1792, was certainly 
calculated to curb the ambitions of the limitrophe 
Powers, and was especially disconcerting to Prussia. In 
Germany public opinion was bent on undoing the work 
of Louis XIV and restoring to the Fatherland the Imperial 
territories in Alsace and Lorraine which had been lost 
in the seventeenth century, and this opinion was reflected 
in the Prussian army, which was reported to be in a 
state of revolutionary exaltation. Prussian statesmen, 
moreover, had other designs of their own. Castlereagh 
reported home, on August 24, that Prussia was now 
aiming at the expansion of her territory at the expense 
of Hanover and Li£ge, the former to be compensated 
in Luxemburg, while the King of the Netherlands, to 
whom the former Prince-bishopric of Ltege had been 
assigned, was to receive an equivalent in French Flanders. 
' The policy of this plan/ he added, ' is to commit the 
two immediate allies of Great Britain irretrievably with 
France, to augment their own possessions under the 
protection of these advanced works, and, by making 
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cession/ if the King were to refuse — as he possibly would 
— he would rally the whole nation round him, and the 
Allies would have to remain to defend their conquest ; 
if he accepted, he would lose his throne. £<In 1814 the 
unpopularity of the restored Monarchy in the Army 
was ascribed to its disinclination to go to war in 
order to recover the Rhine frontier. fThis being so, no 
French statesman could advise his sovereign to disarm. 
c Our great object is the peace of the world, and this 
Revolutionary France is more likely to disturb than 
France under a regular Government, however long her 
frontiers.' 17 

This was substantially the view expressed in the 
Russian memorandum. The main difference between 
the views of the Emperor Alexander and the British 
negotiators was as to the quality and quantity of the 
' material ' guarantees of good behaviour to be exacted 
from France. Though Castlereagh regarded any cession 
of fortresses with some misgiving, as likely to rouse 
up national sentiment in France, he recognized that 
the temper of the Germans made some concessions 
inevitable, more especially as Metternich, for the reasons 
already stated, was proposing this course. It became 
necessary, thfen, to win over Alexander to the principle 
of modifying the terms of the first Treaty of Paris, 
if this should seem necessary in order to preserve the 
concert and secure Europe from all danger of a renewed 
French attack. On August 17 he was able to announce 
to Lord Liverpool that he had succeeded. The whole 
letter throws so much light on the problems to be solved 
that it is worth quoting. 'The Emperor of Russia/ 
he writes, ' is in favour of restraining France within 
the frontiers of 1790, and has not shown himself dis- 
inclined to adopt such measures of salutary precaution 
as I suggested to him. ... I not only deprived him 
of that character of being the exclusive protector of 
the King, a relation in which, for the general politics 

1T F.O. : Continent, Congress, France, Viscount Castlereagh. 
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immediate auspices or by their respective ministers, confer- 
ences of which the results shall afford constant proofs of the 
permanence and intimacy of their union. 89 

This draft was subjected by Castlereagh to a searching 
criticism. It was, he said, not sufficiently definite in 
the scope and nature of it* stipulations. It bore upon 
the face of it too strong and undisguised a com- 
plexion of interference on the part of the Allied 
sovereigns in the internal affairs of France, without 
sufficiently connecting such interference with the policy 
which a due attention to the immediate security of 
their own dominions prescribed ; and it appeared to 
make the Allies too much the umpire in all the 
constitutional struggles of France. Finally, it pre- 
sented but an indistinct view of the extent of the means 
with which the Allies were prepared to support their 
engagements, as well as of the particular objects to which 
those means were to be directed. 80 

In his counter-project Castlereagh, to use his own 
language, ' endeavoured to keep the internal affairs of 
France in the background, and to make the colour of 
the contingent interference as European as possible ' ; to 
make it clear, that is to say, that the Allies would only 
intervene in the event of revolutionary troubles breaking 
out which should be an active menace to the general 
peace. In the preamble, as drafted by him, it is no 
longer stated that the object of the Powers is ' to 
establish royalty in France/ but that the Sovereigns, 

in order that the general peace, the object of the prayers of 
humanity, and the constant goal of their efforts, should not 
be troubled anew, desire to draw closer the ties that unite 
them for the common interests of their peoples, have resolved 
to give to the principles consecrated by the Treaties of 
Chaumont and Vienna the application best adapted to the 
actual conditions of public affairs, and to fix in advance by a 

" F.O. : Congress, Puis, Castlereagh. Prof si 4s TrmiU. Enclosed 
in Castlereagh to Liverpool. Paris, October 15, 1815. No. 80. 
M To Liverpool, Paris, October 15, 1815. Log. a*. No. 80. 
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guarantee of possessions has disappeared ; and though 
periodic meetings of the Allies consecrated to great 
common objects are provided for, the language of the 
rest of the sentence, when compared with that of the 
sixth article of the Russian draft, suggests that these 
meetings were not to be considered as part of a per- 
manent system, but were merely a convenient diplomatic 
expedient for facilitating the common action of the Allies 
on any question as it should arise. This certainly was 
the view held from the first by British ministers. But 
the terms of any compromise are apt to be ambiguous ; 
and, as we shall see when we come to deal with the 
proceedings at Aix-la-Chapelle, this was not the view 
held by the Emperor Alexander. 



THE CULMINATION OF THE 
CONFEDERATION 



The last attempt to provide the transparent 
soul of the Holy Alliance with a body. — 
Gsntz. 
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as a single and indivisible system by the signatures of 
the Powers to the declaration. Such a system would 
guarantee the security of Governments by putting the 
rights of nations under a guarantee analogous to that 
which protects individuals. The Governments, for their 
parts, being relieved from fear of revolutions, could 
offer to their peoples Constitutions of a similar type 
(semblables) ; so that the liberties of peoples, wisely 
regulated, would arise without effort from this state 
of affairs once recognized and publicly avowed. 20 

The language of this memorandum recalls that of 
the instructions to Novosiltsov in 1804. Both in its 
principles and in its proposals for their practical 
application it is all but identical with the scheme sub- 
mitted by Alexander to Pitt. The only important 
difference is that for the Dual Alliance of Russia and 
Great Britain which, under the original scheme, was to 
be maintained as a sort of directorate of the European 
Concert, has been substituted the Quadruple Alliance. 

The proposals of the Russian memorandum met with 
a somewhat mixed reception. Metternich, who was 
still noting with terror the activities of Russian agents 
everywhere, and especially in Italy, had begun to 
recognize in the ' loud-sounding nothing ' of the Holy 
Alliance an excellent instrument for curbing and guiding 
the Tsar's erratic ambitions, and he therefore hailed 
the memorandum with diplomatic unction. ' The order 
established,' he wrote to Nesselrode, after reading the 
memorandum, ' needs not to be proved ; it exists ; it 
is recognized ; it governs the world. " To change this 
order of things would be a crime " — worthy words pro- 
nounced by your august master ! ' 21 To the Prussians, 
who were in a highly nervous state about their new 
acquisitions on the Rhine, the principle of a universal 
guarantee was equally welcome. The British Government, 



confidentieile da Cabinet russe. September 26 
(October 8). Enclosed in Castlereagh to Bathurst, October 19, No. 13. 
11 To Nesselrode, October 7, in Castlereagh's of October 19, No. 13. 
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on the other hand, could not but view with serious mis- 
giving these iterated efforts to revive a plan against 
which it had always protested. Public opinion in England 
was increasingly opposed to a system which not only 
threatened the liberties of others but might at some 
future time be applied to curtail the liberties of Great 
Britain itself. Moreover, as Castlereagh pointed out 
to the Emperor Alexander, ' the British cabinet had 
now to deal with a new Parliament and a new people, 
intensely bent on peace and economy/ and to initiate 
a fresh policy of ' eventual exertion ' would be to 
jeopardize the sanction already obtained from Parlia- 
ment for their continental engagements. In the cabinet 
memorandum already referred to it had been laid down 
that the treaty between the Powers must rest ' upon 
the sanction received in the address of both Houses, 
of May, 1816 ' ; that its provisions ' hardly admitted 
of being reinforced ' ; and that any attempt to renew 
them ' would lead to serious difference of opinion.' So 
far, indeed, from undertaking further obligations, the 
cabinet was rather in a mood for withdrawing from 
some of those already entered into. In reply to 
Castlereagh's letter announcing the probable outcome 
of the negotiations, dispatched before the presentation 
of the Russian memorandum, Bathurst wrote a long 
letter, dated October 20, in which he expressed great 
doubts as to whether it would be in any way advisable 
to proclaim to Europe, by any new act, that it was the 
intention of the Powers to hold continued meetings 
at stipulated periods. ' We admit/ he wrote, ' that 
Article VI of the Treaty of Alliance contemplated such 
meetings, and we are satisfied that under the circum- 
stances as they now exist, when the Allied troops are 
to be withdrawn from France, it may be of the utmost 
importance to make the people of that country feel 
that they are still under a sort of surveillance. We 
are therefore of opinion that the Allied Powers should 
fix a period at which to hold another meeting. This 
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Holy Alliance had undertaken to treat their subjects 
as their children, not to spare the rod. 

From his point of view the children of the 
European family were behaving very badly. Long 
before the meeting at Aix-la-Chapelle he had watched 
with alarm the effects of the Liberal Constitution which 
he had himself been instrumental in obtaining for France ; 
and the alarm had been increased by the discovery of 
a ridiculous plot to kidnap him on the way to the Con- 
ference and force him to proclaim Napoleon or his son 
Emperor of the French. 6 Nor was he alone in his 
misgivings. Castlereagh watched with uneasiness the 
reorganization of the French army by Marshal Gouvion 
St. Cyr 7 ; and Metternich shared his alarms, citing the 
' seditious language ' of Baron Louis and Gouvion St. 
Cyr and expressing the conviction that a revolution 
was no longer to be avoided. 8 He was confirmed in 
this view by all the reports he received from Paris. 9 
As for the King, Baron Lebzeltern, the Austrian am- 
bassador, reported that he was superior to Louis XVI only 
' in knowing his Horace and Virgil by heart,' and inferior 
to him in not being able to exist without a favourite. The 
f avourite of the moment — Decazes — was ' piqued against 
the nobility, and drawn into the Liberal Party by his 
principles, by necessity, by the seduction of his father- 
in-law, further than perhaps he himself desired.' With 
such elements what hope was there for peace and order 
in France ? ' When Capo d'Istria advised a Liberal 

• Castlereagh to Bathurst, November 12, 1818 (unnumbered). F.O. : 
Continent, Aix, Castlereagh. Also No. 33, containing the report of 
the Procureur-General of November 6. 

f To Gordon, January 19, 1819. F.O. : Austria, Gordon, January 
to December 1819. 

8 Gordon to Castlereagh, February 11, 1819, No. 10. 

9 Gordon wrote that he was uncertain how far to trust Metternich's 
correspondents in France. ' It is certain that of his numerous corre- 
spondents not one has chosen bright colours for his picture ; and I fear 
Metternich's canvas takes the dark ones too kindly.' The absurd 
rumour of a plot to make Bernadotte king was a * sample of the stuff 
that composes his bales of correspondence.' To Castlereagh, Vienna, 
February 11, 1819. F.O. : Austria, Gordon, January to Decem- 
ber 1819. 
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attitude of the Emperor Alexander, whom Metternich 
plied with interminable memoirs, was more equivocal. 
In private he admitted to Baron Lebzeltern, the Austrian 
ambassador, that in his opinion, so far as his knowledge 
went, the Carlsbad measures were necessary, and justified 
in view of ' the spirit of corruption and immorality * 
in Germany. Yet he allowed Capo d'Istria to draw 
up and circulate a memorandum in his name, in which 
the decrees were denounced as an attempt to enforce 
' the absurd pretensions of absolute power ' and he 
was made to reiterate his belief in liberty, though in 
liberty ' limited by the principles of order/ It is not 
surprising if Metternich saw in this only another piece 
of hypocrisy, an attempt to prevent the consolidation 
of Germany by the ostentatious support of those lesser 
states which, like Wiirttemberg, had set up Liberal 
Constitutions and protested against the Carlsbad policy. 

To those who came in closest contact with 
Alexander at this time it was clear that his Liberalism 
was waning. Two events strengthened this tendency : 
the military revolt under Riego in Spain, which in 
January 1820 forced Ferdinand VII to accept the 
egregious Constitution of 1812 ; and the murder, on 
February 13, of the Due de Berri, heir-presumptive 
to the French crown.* 4 The latter, especially, produced 
upon Alexander a profound impression. The influence 
of Capo d'Istria was shaken, and the way was opened 
for that rapprochement between Austria and Russia 
which was consummated in the meeting of Metternich 
and Alexander at Troppau. 

As early as November 1819 a dispatch of Lord 
Stewart from Vienna had foreshadowed a change in 

u Stewart to Castlereagh. Ibid. During the same conversation 
Alexander said that the revolution could only be combated by 
drawing the union of the sovereigns daily closer, and described 
Decases as ' un fourbe et un mauvais homme.' 

M Metternich to Esterhazy, March 23. 1820, enclosing an extract 
oi a report of Lebzeltern at St. Petersburg on the effect of the 
assassination. 
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had used when condemning the Carlsbad decrees : 
* The Allies have recognized that institutions cannot 
be means of peace and happiness, if, instead of being 
the voluntary concession of benevolence, they are the 
last means of salvation for weakness.' He is, that is 
to say, still in favour — theoretically at least — of Con- 
stitutions octroyees from above. Thirdly, and this is 
the most important, he foreshadows the policy which 
two years later, at Verona, led to the definitive breach 
of Great Britain with the Alliance, by suggesting that 
the ministers of the five Courts should hold a common 
language at Madrid, the preliminary to a concerted, 
or at least to an authorized, intervention. 

The circular met with a very unsympathetic reception. 
f7The British Government was little likely to abandon 
its settled policy of non-intervention, in order to assist 
in riveting on the necks of the Spanish people a yoke 
universally recognized as intolerable. As for Metternich, 
Austria was but little concerned with the troubles of 
royalty beyond the Pyrenees, while European inter- 
vention, as conceived by the Emperor Alexander, would 
have meant the advance of a huge Russian army across 
her territories for the purpose of acting as ' European 
police ' in the South. To Metternich, for all the Tsar's 
professions of disinterestedness, this appeared by far 
the most imminent peril, and he decided that in this 
particular instance collective action must at all costs 
be avoided. He extracted himself from a difficult 
situation with characteristic address. He was com- 
mitted deeply to the opinion that the condition of the 
world demanded an organized system of international 
supervision ; his task now was to prove that the case 
of Spain was the exception that proved the rule. In 
a series of lengthy dispatches he covered his temporary 
defection from the principles of the Alliance with a cloud 
of phrases. The Alliance indeed still existed and would 
continue to exist, for its moral basis was unalterable 
and eternal. Having the support of all honest and 
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no possible advantage, to one in which, if Metternich's 
self-confidence was justified, the leading part would 
be played by Austiia and not by Russia. For what- 
ever criticism might be levelled at the claim of any 
Power or group of Powers to intervene in the affairs of 
Spain, there could be no question of the juridical basis 
of Austria's right to intervene in those of Naplesr^By 
the terms of the secret article of the treaty of June 12, 
1815, between Austria and Naples, King Ferdinand IV 
had bound himself not to allow any changes in the political 
system of his dominions inconsistent with the ancient 
monarchical institutions or with the principles adopted 
by His Austrian Majesty for the internal administration 
of his Italian provinces ; and as late as the preceding 
November Metternich had written to Cardinal Ruffo 
approving the reconstitution of the ancient Sicilian 
parliament, but at the same time calling his attention 
to the secret article of 1812, by way of warning him 
not to try constitutional experiments in Naples. r/The 
act of King Ferdinand in taking the oath to a revolu- 
tionary Constitution was then a distinct breach of his 
treaty obligations to Austria ; and if Austria considered 
her interests imperilled by this, she had the undoubted 
right to safeguard them, if necessary by force. :tthis 
was the view of the British Government, which was 
quite prepared to leave Austria a free hand ; Prussia 
took the same attitude ; and there was little doubt 
that France would follow. The doubtful factor in the 
situation was again the Emperor Alexander. The 
Neapolitan revolutionists loudly proclaimed that they 
had the ' moral support ' of Russia, and whatever the 
personal views of the Tsar might be, their claim certainly 
seemed to be substantiated by the language which his 
agents in Italy continued to employ. That this language 
represented Alexander's sincere aspirations Metternich 
did not believe ; he saw in it rather an effort to 
trouble the waters in order to favour his fishing at 
Austria's expense. In any case, it was of supreme 
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clear. ' If,' he said, ' it is desired to extend the Alliance 
so as to include all objects present and future, foreseen 
and unforeseen, it would change its character to such 
an extent and carry us so far, that we should see in 
it an additional motive for adhering to our course 
at the risk of seeing the Alliance move away from us 
without our having quitted it.' w 

u Observations de Milord Castlereagh stir un passage d'un rapport 
de M. le Prince de Metternich, etc. Report of Esterhazy, October 
1820. F.O. : Austria, Domestic, September-December 1820. 
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being thrown open to each other's approach upon 
cases of assumed necessity or expediency of which not 
the party receiving aid, but the party administering it, 
was to be the judge ? As for Great Britain, any minister 
who should recommend the King to sanction such a 
principle would render himself liable to impeachment, 
Oand the British Government not only dissented from 
it but protested against any attempt to consider it, under 
any conceivable circumstances, as applicable to any of 
the British dominions. 

' It is proposed to create a confederacy for the 
exercise of a right which, though undoubtedly apper- 
taining, upon the principle of self-defence, in extreme 
cases, to each particular State, has never yet, as a general 
measure, been made the subject of a diplomatic regu- 
lation or conjoint exercise.' It was proposed, he said, 
to assume on the part of the Alliance a sovereign power 
over the other States of Europe, on the analogy of the 
German Confederation. But in the German Confedera- 
tion the power was exercised, not by its most powerful 
members, but by the Confederation itself, represented 
in its Diet. In the present case there was no such regu- 
lation, and sooner or later, therefore, the claims of the 
Alliance would provoke counter-alliances, thus defeating 
the very objects for which they were advanced. ' There 
are extreme rights to which nations as well as individuals 
must have recourse for their preservation, and for the 
exercise of which no legislature can provide. ^The 
extreme right of interference between nation and nation 
can never be made a matter of written stipulation or 
be assumed as the attribute of any alliance.' To pro- 
mulgate a new code in connection with the measures 
which certain Powers had thought it necessary to take 
in the case of Naples would only ' open an unbounded 
field for agitation and controversy.' In refusing assent 
to the Protocol, Lord Stewart was to be careful to point 
out that this did not depend on ' the form or phrases 
of these particular instructions ' and was ' not susceptible 
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which cracked it, so to speak, on different lines of cleavage. 
The first of these was the outbreak of the War of Greek 
Independence in the spring of 1821, while the Conference 
of Laibach was actually in session. The second was the 
progress of the revolution in Spain and the determina- 
tion of France to intervene on principles similar to those 
which had led to the Austrian intervention in Naples. 
The latter question, which involved that of the future 
relations to each other of the New World and the Old, 
I reserve for a separate section. With the other, which 
was destined during the next few years to act as so 
powerful a solvent of the Alliance, I propose to deal 
here only in so far as it falls within the limits of the 
period under review and affects the development of my 
main theme. 
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the situation. At Vienna Alexander expressed his will- 
ingness to have the integrity of Turkey placed under 
the guarantee of the Alliance. The negotiations broke 
down, primarily, on the obstinate refusal of Sultan 
Mahmud to ratify the terms of the Treaty of Bucharest ; 
for it was obviously impossible to guarantee territories 
of which the boundaries were not defined. 46 Thus it 
came that, neither at Vienna nor at any subsequent 
meetings of the Powers, had any attempt been made 
to settle the * Eastern Question ' — as it was soon to 
be called — while the exclusion of Turkey from the 
territorial settlement effected by ' the Treaties ' and of 
the Sultan from the Holy Alliance gave plentiful scope 
for those sinister rumours as to his intentions against 
which Alexander thought it necessary to issue his 
solemn protest. 

The sudden emergence, then, of the Eastern Question 
in an acute form was a serious danger to the harmony 
of the European Concert. The Emperor Alexander 
might protest that he had never had any intention of 
attacking Turkey ; but, rightly or wrongly, his reputation 
for truthfulness was not of the highest, and appearances 
were against him. ^The Greek Capo d'lstria, committed 
as a member of the Het atria Philike to the dream of 
Hellenic independence, was still at his elbow. t> Alexander 
Ypsilanti, the leader of the northern revolt, was a 
Russian general and a proUgi of the Tsar; he had 
crossed the Pruth in company with other Greeks in 
Russian service ; and, above all, he had issued a pro- 
clamation stating that he was supported by ' a Great 
Power.' The statement was a lie, the proclamation 
empty bombast, characteristic of the whole conduct of 
that foolish and tragic adventure. gFrom the point of 

48 See for this and, generally, for the relations of Turkey and Russia 
after the Treaty of Bucharest, a letter of Sir Thomas Listen, British 
ambassador at Constantinople, to Wellington at Vienna, dated March 25, 
191 5. F.O. : Congress, Turkey. Misc. Archives, September 18 14- 
July 181 5. The situation is well summed up in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica (nth ed.), 3. v., Turkey, xxvii. 455*. 
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view of Great Britain and Austria, however, for whom 
the integrity of Turkey was a cardinal article of political 
faith, it was fortunate that the news of the rising reached 
Alexander at Laibach, where it was possible for Metternich 
to exert all his newly acquired influence to persuade 
him to look at the matter with ' European ' eyes. 

Never had the Tsar's idealism led him into a more 
awkward situation. The sympathies of his people were 
wholly with their fellow-Christians in revolt ; his armies, 
irritated by a stupid and galling discipline, were honey- 
combed with disaffection, 49 for which a successful 
campaign in Turkey would have been the obvious cure ; 
every tradition of his house would have led him to pose 
as the protector of the Orthodox Greeks against their 
Mussulman oppressors, and incidentally to push forward 
the frontiers of Holy Russia at the expense of the infidel. 
But he had committed himself to the principle of organized 
peace j0at Troppau and since he had loudly proclaimed 
the duty of the Powers collectively to intervene to assist 
legitimate sovereigns against their revolted subjects; 
how could he now risk a general conflagration in Europe 
by marching to the assistance of subjects in revolt against 
their legitimate sovereign? The most that he could 
do was to interfere neither on one side nor the other, 
and to leave the revolt to burn itself out, as Metternich 
put it, ' beyond the pale of civilization/ f)From Laibach, 
accordingly, Capo d'lstria addressed at his orders the 
letter to Ypsilanti which, by denouncing his action in 
claiming the support of Russia, dashed whatever hope 
of success the revolt in the north may have had. 

The self-congratulation of Metternich upon the 
success of his diplomacy was, however, premature. 
The Conferences at Laibach had hardly come to an 
end wheflpin May 1821, the far more serious insurrection 
broke out in the Morea. One singular result of this, 
and of the rapid success of the revolted Greeks, was to 
postpone the public breach of the Alliance by making 

" See note 38, p. 206. 
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the British Government realize once more that the 
principles proclaimed by the Emperor Alexander, how- 
ever objectionable in their general application, might be 
made serviceable in particular cases. It was, in short, 
again necessary to group him ; and the best way to do 
this was once more to ' present something somewhat 
in the tone of his own ideas.' r^ For this purpose it was 
not only convenient but imperative to come to an 
understanding with Austria, and Castlereagh decided 
to take advantage of the visit of King George IV to 
Hanover in October, in order to arrange a meeting with 
Metternich. He was fully aware of the interpretation 
which his political opponents would put upon this action. 
' Had the question been of an ordinary character/ he 
wrote to Sir Robert Gordon, ' and involving the form of 
government under which any portion of Europe was 
to subsist (as that of Naples lately did), I should have 
felt as you have done about an interview with Prince 
Metternich, that it might lead to more noise and jealousy 
than was worth encountering. But the question of 
Turkey is of a totally different character, and one which 
in England we regard, not as a theoretical, but as a 
practical consideration of the greatest moment/ What 
these practical considerations were he explained in a 
letter to Charles Bagot. Of the Greeks, ' the descendants 
of those in admiration of whom we have been educated/ 
he speaks with a warmth of sympathy which could not 
have been exceeded by Canning. If a statesman were 
allowed to regulate his conduct by the dictates of the 
heart, instead of the dictates of the understanding, he 
sees no limits to the impulse that might be given to 
his conduct by this sympathy. ' But/ he adds, ' we 
must always recollect that his is the graver task of 
providing for the peace and security of those interests 
immediately committed to his care ; that he must not 
endanger the fate of the present generation in a specu- 
lative endeavour to improve the lot of that which is 
to come. I cannot, therefore, reconcile it to my sense 
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Alliance.' The language of the last sentence, indeed, 
seemed to endorse the principle of a universal guarantee, 
against which Great Britain had hitherto set her face, 
and to come perilously near a recognition of that idea 
of a universal union against which she had always pro- 
tested. At whatever cost of consistency, however, it 
served its immediate purpose. Metternich's diplomacy, 
thus supported, was successful ; the Emperor Alexander, 
faced with the alternative of offending the sentiment 
of his people or of bringing down in ruin the whole 
edifice of his international ideal, chose the former. 

*'After much correspondence, with which it is unnecessary 
to concern ourselves, it was decided to summon another 
solemn Conference of the Allies, to which, among other 
outstanding questions of general interest, that of Turkey 
was also to be submitted. ^Whatever turn the debates 
on this subject might take, the danger of a separate 
intervention of Russia in the Ottoman Empire was 
at least postponed. The Emperor Alexander was once 
more ' grouped.' 

<^The so'emn Conference, which the Russian Emperor 
signified his intention of attending, was fixed for the 
end of October 1822, at Verona. ^A preliminary meeting 
of ministers was, however, to be held at Vienna in 
September, at which the Eastern Question (as it now 
began to be called) was to be the main subject of dis- 
cussion. <^It was Castlereagh's purpose to attend an 
assembly fraught with such momentous issues for the 
peace of Europe, and all his preparations were made. 

/{/'Overwork and anxiety had, however, wrought upon 
his brain, and on August 12, in a moment of crushing 
depression, he put an end to his life. The wits of the 
Opposition found matter for jesting even in the tragic 
circumstances of his death ; at his funeral the mob was 
loud in its demonstrations of joy ; and the triumph of 
the political tendencies he had opposed stereotyped for 
three generations an estimate of his character and his 
aims founded upon ignorance and party spite. It has 
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of holding the balance 'between conflicting nations/ 
though that is difficult enough, as that of holding the 
balance ' between conflicting principles.' Had he lived, 
his eventual policy would probably have differed from 
that of Canning only in the more conciliatory choice of 
its forms. 

This is proved by the tenor of the memorandum, 
drawn up for his own use at the Conference, which was 
handed over unaltered to the Duke of Wellington, to 
whom the mission was now confided. 64 The selection 
of the Duke to represent Great Britain was in itself proof 
that there was no intention of violently reversing the 
continental policy with which, equally with Castlereagh, 
he had been throughout identified. But this made all 
the more significant the limitations imposed upon him 
by his instructions, which defined the course that, in 
certain eventualities, Great Britain would be forced to 
follow, and in doing so laid down the lines on which 
Canning's policy in opposition to the continental Powers 
was presently to develop. 

The subjects which, according to the memorandum, 
were to come up for discussion at the Conferences 
sufficiently illustrate, in their complexity and the wide- 
ness of their range, the immensity of the task which the 
Allied Powers had undertaken in making themselves 
collectively responsible for the world's peace. There 
was the Turkish Question, including both the controversy 
of the Porte with Russia and the internal situation 
arising out of the Greek revolt ; the Spanish Question, 
involving the fate of the nascent republics of Latin 
America, and complicated now by the claim of France 
to intervene, as Austria had done in Naples, for the 
purpose of ending a revolutionary rigime of which she 
feared the contagion ; there were the multiplex questions 
arising out of the affairs of Italy, where Austria, having 

M The original of this memorandum is misplaced in the Foreign 
Office records. It will be found bound up with papers relating to 
the Congress of Vienna in F.O. : Continent, France, 6. 
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of the system decided on.' As for the Greek Question, 
the memorandum is equally explicit as to the attitude 
of Great Britain towards any possible suggestion of 
a concerted intervention between the Porte and the 
insurgents ; care was to be taken not to commit her to 
any concert which should go beyond the limits of good 
offices, and engagements of the nature of a guarantee 
were to be considered altogether inadmissible. On 
the other hand, the situation had been radically altered 
by the collapse of the Ottoman naval power in the 
Levant, by the consequent total inactivity of the Turkish 
commanders in the Morea, and the progress made by 
the Greeks towards the formation of a Government. 
' So long as the force of the insurgents was directed 
by the mere will of the leaders, the principle of neutrality 
led to no other consideration than that of giving an 
equal rule of accommodation to the parties, but by 
the erection of a Government admitting of formal acts 
being done on the part of that Government, we are 
more positively brought to deal with them de facto, upon 
matters of blockade and other questions dependent 
upon the law of nations. cConsidering the course pursued 
by Great Britain now for so many years towards the 
local Governments exercising dominion in South America, 
and her avowed neutrality as between the Greeks and 
the Turks, it may be difficult for this country, if a de 
facto Government shall be actually established in the 
Morea and the western provinces of Turkey, to refuse 
it the ordinary privileges of a belligerent.' 

On the question of Spain and of her colonies the 
language of the memorandum was equally explicit. 
6 As for Spain herself, there was to be * a rigid 
abstinence from any interference in the internal affairs 
of that country. '£* The problem of the colonies offered 
a wider choice of alternative action. It was certain 
that, if Spain did not succeed in re-establishing her 
authority within a given time, other States would, sooner 
or later, acknowledge their separate existence; and, 
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Lord Londonderry (Lord Stewart) was to attend in the 
same capacity as at Troppau and Laibach and with 
the same instructions. As to this, however, Wellington 
soon perceived in the course of the proceedings at Vienna 
that the debates at Verona would ' turn almost entirely 
on the affairs of Spain.' A solution, at least temporary, 
of the perilous Turkish Question had been readied in 
the preliminary conferences with surprising ease, owing 
mainly to the disappearance from the Tsar's side of 
Capo d'Istria, who, on the eve of the meeting, had passed 
into retirement, from which he was destined to emerge 
five years later as President of Greece. The removal 
of this implacable opponent of Austria had been due 
to the influence of Metternich, who now, as Wellington 
reported, himself became in a great degree the 
Russian Emperor's principal adviser and had little 
difficulty in impressing his views upon him. Under 
these circumstances the attitude of the Allied Powers 
towards the whole Turkish Question was settled in the 
sense desired by Austria, and the hopes which the Greeks 
had built upon the active sympathy of Russia were once 
more dashed. When, on October 20, the Conference 
was opened at Verona the only question of first-class 
importance raised was that of Spain, and this, with the 
momentous issues involved in it, occupied practically 
all its sessions. Before dealing with the Conference and 
its outcome, I shall give some account of the earlier 
debates in the councils of the Alliance on this question 
of Spain and her colonies, the immense importance of 
which, as involving the whole question of the relations 
of the New and the Old World, had from the first been 
recognized. 
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least premature. It is true that, so early as the beginning 
of 1817, a strong party in America, headed by Henry 
Clay, was in favour of the immediate recognition of the 
Latin American States ; but James Monroe, both as 
Secretary of State and after his election as President 
in 1816, advocated a more cautious policy ; and in this 
he was supported by the weighty authority of John 
Quincy Adams. Delay, indeed, was necessary if the 
negotiations with Spain for the cession of East Florida 
were to be brought to a successful issue ; and, even 
when the Florida Treaty was at last signed in 1819, it 
was clear that the recognition of the Latin American 
republics would be likely to prevent ratification. But, 
apart from this, there was little disposition on the part 
of President Monroe and his advisers to challenge the 
European Alliance supported, as they supposed, by 
the sea-power of Great Britain, and this in the interest 
of peoples in whose capacity for self-government they 
had little belief. 68 

Castlereagh, for his part, was careful to foster this 
cautious temper. Apart from the chance of British 
mediation being accepted by Spain on the terms he 
had laid down, he early contemplated a situation arising 
in which Great Britain would have to recognize the 
independence of the Latin American States. But pre- 
vious recognition by the United States would have led 
to the extension of American political and commercial 
influence in South America at the expense of British 
interests, and he therefore desired to keep the Govern- 
ment of Washington from taking any decisive step until 
Great Britain was prepared to act, either by way of 
mediation or recognition. For this reason he long kept 
the United States in the dark as to his true policy, and 
it was not till the eve of his setting out for the Conference 

•* Adams, then Secretary of State, remarked in 1821 : 'I had 
seen and have yet seen no prospect that they would establish free 
or liberal institutions of government.' Bushnell Hart, Monroe Doctrine, 

P 34* 
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the Allies had determined to be inexpedient, as tending 
to raise dangerous expectations by throwing doubt on 
the finality of the settlement of 1815. 66 

This decided the fate of the proposed mediation, 
the discussion of which began at Aix-la-Chapelle on 
October 23, and was concluded, so far as the formal 
proceedings were concerned, on November 2. 67 The 
outcome of these debates was a victory for Castlereagh's 
policy. It was decided that force was not to be used ; 
that the same treatment should be meted out to the 
revolted as to the loyal colonies ; and that mediation 
should be offered either by a board or by one delegate, 
the Duke of Wellington being suggested. The whole 
question of mediation, however, was ultimately shelved, 
owing to the proud refusal of Spain to accept the results 
of a Conference from which she was excluded. 

Before the Conference broke up, however, the debates 
took a new turn, which is of great interest in the light 
of subsequent events leading up to the proclamation 
of the Monroe Doctrine. This was a proposal advanced 
by France and Russia to invite the United States to 
take part in a Conference of Ministers to be held at 
Madrid, under the presidency of the Duke of Wellington, 
on the subject of the relation between Spain and her 
colonies. It was initiated by Richelieu in a memorandum 
on ' the perils of the New World ' which, in view of 
what has happened since and is occurring still, is certainly 
a remarkable document. In isolation, he argued, the 
United States would not constitute a danger; but 
it would be different were the Latin American States 
to imitate their institutions. ' A complete republican 
world, young, full of ardour, rich in the products of all 
climates and with soil of incomparable fertility, establish- 
ing itself in the presence of a Europe grown old, every- 
where ruled by monarchs, overcrowded with inhabitants, 

66 F.O. : Continent, Aix, Castlereagh. Protocol 18. In Castle- 
reagh to Bathurst, No. 20. 

67 To Bathurst, No. 22. 
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almost identical, could hardly fail to support the French 
claim to intervene; and Prussia, however much she 
might dread any renewed activity on the part of France, 
could be won over by playing on her fears of revolution. 

fc The great stumbling-block, of course, was Great Britain. 
Efforts would be made to win her over by protestations 
as to the purity and disinterestedness of the intentions 
of France. c£i these efforts failed — well, Troppau and 
Laibach had proved that, with the other Powers united, 
the protests of Great Britain could be safely ignored. 

& In any case, the greatness of the prize was worth such 
risk as there might be from the effects of British jealousy ; 
for, in the event of the success of the arms of France, 
not only would she be predominant in the Peninsula, 
but by aiding Spain to recover her colonies she would 
be able to bargain for exceptional trade privileges 
throughout the vast Spanish Empire. ^Of these views 
the Vicomte Mathieu de Montmorency, who, as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, was to represent France at the approach- 
ing Conference, was the enthusiastic champion. 

The question of intervention in Spain was not formally 
raised at the preliminary meeting at Vienna ; but it 
was informally discussed, and the discussions showed 
that the French Government would have other for- 
midable obstacles to overcome, besides the uncom- 
promising opposition of Great Britain, before it could 
hope to obtain the sanction of the Alliance for its policy. 
The chief of these obstacles was the Emperor Alexander, 
whose deep-seated suspicions of the inherent revolutionary 
vice of the French people survived, in spite of the present 
conspicuous proofs of moral regeneration. Mindful 
of the British attitude in the affair of Naples, Viltele, 
in conversation with Wellington, had emphasized his 
determination to keep the question of intervention in 
Spain wholly ' French/ in the hope that, the principles 
of Troppau being ruled out, Great Britain might allow 
to France the same free hand in Spain that she had 
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Character of the Congress — Subjects for discussion — The Spanish 
colonies — The Spanish Revolution — France proposes intervention 
— Montmorency's questions to the Congress — Answers of the 
Powers — Alexander proposes concerted intervention — Attitude 
of Austria and Prussia — Wellington withdraws from the con- 
ferences — Attempts at compromise— The policy of identical notes 
— Protest of Great Britain — Open breach of the Alliance — Views 
of Canning on this. 

CThe Conference which met at Verona in October 1822 
was destined to be the last of the series of solemn meetings 
of sovereigns and their ministers growing out of the 
Treaty of November 20, 1815, and, though technically 
no more than a Conference, its imposing character 
justifies the description of Congress commonly given 
to it. The meeting at Aix-la-Chapelle had been confined 
to the five Powers ; that at Troppau had been of the 
nature of a confidential symposium of the three autocratic 
Powers, to whose councils the representatives of Great 
Britain and France had been only intermittently and 
grudgingly admitted; the Conference at Laibach had 
worn a more universal air, owing to the presence of the 
Italian princes, but had been less than European both 
in its composition and its immediate aims. The meeting 
at Verona, on the other hand, summoned to decide the 
fate of two worlds, recalled by the splendour of its 
concourse the glories of the Congress of Vienna. £.The 
Emperor Alexander was there, accompanied, as became 
the divinely-inspired champion of ' morality based on 
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and restored, remains as the memorial of these forgotten 
splendours. 

At the very first ' confidential meeting ' of the 
ministers of the five Allied Powers, on October 20, 
Montmorency handed in, on behalf of the French Govern- 
ment, a paper with three inquiries : In the event of 
France having to withdraw her minister from Madrid, 
would the other Allied Powers do the same ? In case 
of war, under what form and by what acts would the 
Powers give to France their moral support, so as to give 
to her action all the force of the Alliance ? What 
material aid would the Powers give, if asked by France 
to intervene under restrictions which she would declare 
and they would recognize ? 80 

The discussions that arose out of these questions 
at once revealed the conflict of opinion in the councils 
of the Alliance. The views of the French Government 
itself, as set forth in the questions, were not without a 
certain ambiguity, the outcome of conflicting counsels. 
By her whole attitude towards Spain since 1820 France, 
as Wellington pointed out, had placed herself in a position 
in which it was perilous to advance and impossible to 
withdraw with dignity. Viltele, who had succeeded 
Richelieu as head of the Government in the preceding 
December, did not share the enthusiasm for a royalist 
crusade in Spain of which Chateaubriand was the most 
eloquent advocate. He was conscious of the risks of 
such an adventure ; for the memory of the Peninsular 
War was^ still fresh, and Great Britain had made it 
abundantly clear that she would regard any attempt of 
Louis XVIII to subjugate Spain with no greater favour 
than the previous attempt made by Napoleon. The 
precedent of Laibach had suggested a way dut of the 
impasse ; for, with the example of Naples before it, 
the Liberal Government of Spain would, it was thought, 
listen to the remonstrances of France if backed by the 

80 Precis des communications verbales faites pax M.* de Mont- 
morency ... a Verone le 20 Octobre, 1822. F.O. : Continent, Verona. 
From the Duke of Wellington, September-October 1822. 
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The renewal of this disconcertingly disinterested 
proposal for the moment drew Great Britain and Austria 
together, as the similar proposal had done two years 
previously. Montmorency had at first approved of 
the Tsar's design; 8 ** but Wellington and Metternich 
combined to impress upon him the dangers inherent 
in its execution, and, in the end, he told the Emperor 
Alexander ' in positive terms ' that any movement of 
troops would be injurious to France. This effectually 
nipped the proposal in the bud once more, but in doing 
so it also widened the growing rift between Austria and 
Great Britain. So long as there had been a danger that 
the Russian Emperor's idea might materialize, Metter- 
nich had shared Wellington's views as to the inexpediency 
of the affair of Spain being made the subject of a fresh 
treaty and of summoning another Conference to Paris, 
as the Tsar suggested, for the purpose of perfecting 
the work begun at Verona ; for there was little enough 
to attract Austria in the idea of a Conference presided 
over by Pozzo di Borgo and supported by the presence 
of an overwhelming Russian force. But now, having 
by the intervention of the French minister got rid of the 
greatest danger of all to Austria, Metternich — to use 
Wellington's phrase — * turned short round upon the 
remainder of the question ' and ' took up the Emperor 
of Russia's idea of having at least a treaty and all the 
ultra views of the French Government.' 

The motive for this volte face was again not ' European/ 
but purely Austrian. The German Powers had no in- 
terest in the particular question of Spain ; they did 
not want war, and least of all a war which would have 
involved the passage of a Russian army across their 
territories ; but they were above all anxious to distract 
Alexander's attention from the affairs of Turkey, where 
lay the most immediate danger of Russian aggression, 

** Wellington to Canning, ibid. Doubtless a move in the diplo- 
matic game ; for Villele's instructions to Montmorency clearly state 
that France could not allow the passage of foreign troops across her 
territory. (See Chateaubriand, Congrds de Vtrone, i. 103.) 
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effect of their action. To Canning it seemed that France, 
having gained what she could from the Alliance, was 
now, in however mean a way, bent on asserting her inde- 
pendence ; and he rejoiced in the fact. ' The issue of 
Verona/ he wrote to Bagot on January 3, 1823, * has 
split the one and indivisible Alliance into three parts 
as distinct as the Constitutions of England, France, and 
Muscovy. . . . Viltele is a minister of thirty years ago— 
no revolutionary scoundrel : but constitutionally hating 
England, as Choiseul and Vergennes used to hate us — 
and so things are getting back to a wholesome state again. 
Every nation for itself and God for us all. Only bid 
your Emperor be quiet, for the time for Areopagus and 
the like of that is gone by.' 
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of December 2, 1823, in which the ' Monroe Doctrine * 
was defined, was essentially his work. 

The Monroe Doctrine, proclaimed as a counterblast 
to the pretensions of the Holy Alliance, was a 
declaration of policy of which the full significance 
was only realized in our own day. It was based on 
two underlying principles : (1) That no non-American 
Power should be allowed to intervene in the affairs of 
the American States, and that the American continents 
should be henceforth closed to colonization by such 
Powers ; (2) that the United States, in their turn, should 
refrain from intervening in the affairs of Europe. The 
isolation of the Americas was commended as reasonable 
owing to the double barrier that lay between the Western 
and the Eastern Hemispheres, the physical barrier of 
the ocean, and the moral barrier of the fundamental 
difference of the principles upon which their political 
systems were established. 98 This was a principle which 
went far beyond anything that Canning had con- 
templated when he made his first advances to Rush. 
That the United States should prefer to make their 
declaration of policy without any concert with Great 
Britain troubled him little, since the result was equally 
favourable to his plans. So far as the Monroe Message 
repudiated the principle of intervention and the idea 
of the Spanish colonies being transferred to any other 
Power, it gave . expression to views with which he not 
only agreed, but which had actually been inspired by 

98 In the ' draft of observations on the communications recently 
received from the minister of Russia/ prepared by the Secretary of 
State, occurs a sentence which, more explicitly than in the Message 
of President Monroe itself, defines the attitude of the United States 
towards Alexander's idea of a universal union. It reads as follows : 
' In the general declarations that the allied monarchs will never com- 
pound, and never will even treat with the revolution, and that their 
policy has only for its object by forcible interposition to guarantee 
the tranquillity of all the States of which the civilized world is com- 
posed, the President wishes to perceive sentiments, the application 
of which is limited, and intended in their results to be limited, to the 
affairs of Europe ' (Ford, he, cit. p. 408}. 
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The decision of the Conference at Paris, on March 21, 
to abandon the idea of. a Congress, tended to confirm 
this view, which the suggestion of Alexander to continue 
the conferences in secret did nothing to weaken. This, 
commented Chateaubriand scornfully, was but a device 
to adjourn the whole discussion sine die, without the 
appearance of having been routed by Mr. Canning. He 
himself continued to press the Spanish Government 
to urge upon Great Britain the necessity of a Congress, 
and it was not till June that another peremptory refusal 
on the part of Canning led even King Ferdinand to see 
the hopelessness of the project. This occurred at about 
the same time as the rupture of Chateaubriand with 
Villdle and his retirement from office. The idea of an 
intervention of the Holy Alliance in the affairs of America 
was at an end. 

The ' sublime conception ' of the Emperor Alexander, 
the visionary good in the pursuit of which he had neglected 
his duties to his own people, had proved itself the stuff 
that dreams are made of. His attempt to realize a 
Confederation of the World had ended in drawing the 
Old World, worn out as it seemed with cataclysmic 
convulsions, further apart from that New World of which 
the fiery youth proved a centrifugal force too strong to 
be resisted. HVs for the Confederation of Europe, from 
the moment that Great Britain decided to ' revolve in 
her own orbit,' the harmonious cohesion of the European 
system became impossible, and after the Revolution of 
July 1830 it broke definitively into two opposing groups. 
^X)n the one side were the two Western Liberal Powers, 
Great Britain and France, under whose active encourage- 
ment the forces of nationalism and constitutional liberty 
developed, amid wars and revolutions, until the system 
established at Vienna had been shattered. 90n the 
other side were the three Powers who had signed the 
Troppau Protocol, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, muted 
in a Holy Alliance which, under the influence of the 
' Iron Tsar ' Nicholas I, narrowed and hardened into a 
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The substitution for the reign of force, 
for the clash of competing ambition, and 
the groupings and alliances of a precarious 
equipoise, of a real European partnership. 
— Mr. Asquith. 
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This being the general character of the League of 
Nations, as designed under the Paris Covenant, it may 
be of value to test some of its provisions by the principles 
laid down as fundamental by the British Government a 
hundred years ago. The Covenant of the League ex- 
pressly repudiates the principle of ' intervention ' (Art. 
XV), and in this respect it honours the British tradition. 
But the Holy Alliance equally repudiated it, yet on 
occasion intervened. Controversies in the councils of 
the League as to what are or are not ' disputes solely 
within the jurisdiction of domestic law ' are likely to 
be lively, 8 and the old principle of ' vicinage ' opens up 
endless possibilities of trouble. I doubt, moreover, 
whether British statesmen have fully realized all the 
possible consequences of the admission as a member 
of the League of ' any self-governing State, Dominion 
or Colony/ This provision, in view of the new self- 
fundamental difficulty is the creation of a Court representative of all 
interests without being too large to be effective. The experience of 
Courts of Arbitration has been that the arbitrators appointed as 
representatives of the parties to the suit have always acted as the 
advocates of the view of their own nationals, and that the decision 
has therefore in practice always been given by the neutral umpire. 
It may be doubted whether any nation would be willing to submit its 
vital interests to the arbitrament of a single foreign jurist, however 
eminent. 

8 The truth of this has already been illustrated by the vigorous 
attempts, backed by the weight of the American Congress, to assert 
the right of the Paris Conference to intervene in the Irish Question. 
During his propaganda campaign in the autumn of 191 9 President 
Wilson, indeed, in order to counter Irish-American opposition to the 
League, definitely asserted that, under Article XI of the Covenant, the 
United States would have the right to raise the Irish Question. In 
other words, he formally committed himself to Metternich's principle 
of intervention in ' internal affairs likely to have an external effect.' 
It is impossible to exaggerate the dangers to international peace and 
good will inherent in such a principle. Its full implications have been 
forcibly stated by opponents of the Covenant in the United States, in 
a way calculated to appeal to the American imagination. Senator 
Knox, for instance, pointed out in his speech of June 18 in the Senate 
that the concession of this claim would involve the recognition of the 
right of the League to intervene in order to support the claim of the 
negroes to equal treatment in the United States. — The Times, June 19, 
1919. 
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have been, it has gone through a series of the most re- 
markable transmutations to fit the Rcalpolitik of various 
Presidents and Secretaries of State, until at times it has 
assumed the character not of a doctrine of peace, but of 
a doctrine of conquest. The latest American historian 
of the Monroe Doctrine, with honourable if disconcerting 
frankness, draws attention to ' the contrast between the 
principle that foreign nations 'must not annex American 
territory and the equally well-established principle that 
the United States may annex what she pleases/ 1Z On 
this latter principle the United States has consistently 
acted from the beginning. There never was a more 
startling assertion of ' the right to hand peoples about 
from potentate to potentate as if they were property/ 
which President Wilson rightly denounces, than the 
Louisiana Purchase. Though the French First Consul 
was the seller, the annexation of Louisiana, says Pro- 
fessor Bushnell Hart, 14 was practically an enormous 
expansion of the United States at the expense of Spain. 

Once started in this direction, two other provinces seemed 
desirable. West Florida was annexed by military force in 
several instalments from 1810 to 1814. East Florida was 
ceded by the treaty of 1819. . . . The Administration felt 
strong enough to refuse the boundaries claimed by Spain in 
West Florida and Texas, and to make the most of the so-called 
purchase of East Florida from an unwilling vendor. 

It was, however, with the inauguration of James 
K. Polk as President, on March 4, 1845, that the Monroe 
Doctrine became in the minds of Americans definitely 
a doctrine of conquest. To quote Professor Hart again : 

Instead of the peaceful doctrine that America ought to 
remain as it was, the United States now began systematically 
to re-arrange the map of North America at the expense of 
her neighbours, and to maintain with all her might that there 
was a mysterious thing called the Monroe Doctrine which 
prevented any one from interfering with the Latin Americans 
xept ourselves/ 1 * 

" Bushnell Hart, The Monroe Doctrine, p. 368. 

»• Ibid. p. 15. » Ibid. p. 112. 
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brethren, united to each other by the strongest ties, 
should never be split into a number of unsocial, jealous, 
and alien sovereignties/ ** They have been justified in 
their belief ; for the strength of the United States is 
rooted in the American consciousness that the Congress 
no longer represents a plurality, but a unity. This 
consciousness is so strong that it contentedly ignores 
the rules of grammar. Officially the United States is 
a Nation. 

The groups into which men form themselves are, 
in fact, only effective in so far as they grow out of a 
common need and are directed by a common will ; and 
this is as true of States as of Trade Unions, of federations 
of States as of States. Moreover, when a body politic, 
whether State or federation of States, is made up of many 
groups, it is essential to its stability and permanence 
that the interests of its constituent groups should be 
subordinated to those of the whole in all matters affecting 
the commonwealth. There must, in brief, be a general will 
exercising in the last resort that absolute dominion which, 
as Sir William Temple pointed out long ago, 28 is of the 
very essence even of democratic government. Without 
this the body politic will simply dissolve into its elements 
— a truth made disquietingly clear by the developments 
of the Russian revolution. And if this be true of the 
State, it is equally true of federations of States ; and it 
is true also of the League of Nations. President Wilson's 
' organized major force of mankind ' is either an empty 
phrase, or it implies the effective supremacy or sovereignty 
of a general will over the wills of all the national and 
other groups within the League. 

This is a consummation which from the point of view 
of people with an ' international mind ' is devoutly to 
be wished. The Nation, which is in England perhaps 
the most distinguished representative of this mind, saw, 
or affected to see, the main obstacle to a world-federation 

" The Federalist, No. II. 

° Essay on the Original and Nature of Government, 167Z 
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in ' the clamour of some special interests for preferential 
treatment in Africa or Asia, or some misunderstanding 
of a phrase, like Freedom of the Seas.' u But the obstacles 
to any effectively organized international system, as 
even Mr. Bertrand Russell has seen and admitted, 26 lie 
very much deeper than any mere clamour of particular 
economic interests of individual persons or groups of 
persons within the nations. They lie in the fact of the 
existence of the nations themselves as they have developed 
during the last hundred years — that is to say, as intensely 
self-conscious groups bound together not only by carefully 
cultivated separate traditions, customs, and habits of 
life, but by jealously guarded economic interests. We 
may deplore this segregation ; but it exists, and though 
the war may have done much in the way of regrouping 
and of modifying the sentiments and relations of certain 
nations towards each other in the direction of amity 
and co-operation, it has still more certainly intensified 
old antagonisms between the nations opposed to each 
other. This was admitted during the war by Mr. 
Bertrand Russell, who did not share the illusion of his 
brother pacifists that a system of international govern- 
ment could be presented ready-made to the Peace Con- 
ference with any hope that it would be effective, even if 
accepted. ' We have/ he said, ' still a very long road to 
travel before we arrive at the establishment of an inter- 
national authority ' ; and the very first step in this 
long road is that people must rid themselves of their 
• group morality ' — that is to say, of that loyalty to their 
own nation which for ' nine citizens out of ten ' carries 
a higher obligation than any considerations of abstract 
justice or the good of humanity. The cosmopolitan 
ideal is thus conceived as the logical culmination of the 
long process of development by which men formed them- 
selves into groups for certain ends, and these groups 

14 War and Peace Supplement for May 19x7. 
M ' National Independence and Internationa Hum/ Atlantic 
Monthly, May 19x7. 
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that bodies politic, whether States or confederations of 
States, whatever the original sympathies which drew 
them together, are essentially combinations for the 
assertion and defence of their common interests against 
other competing groups outside. 

There are examples enough in history to show that 
when this competition ceases to be keenly felt the group 
tends to lose its sense of community, freer play being 
given to the centrifugal forces of the conflicting interests 
within it. This is conspicuously true, of course, of that 
loosest of all forms of political group — the international 
alliance ; and it is true in varying degrees of all the others. 
In the days when Great Britain held the undisputed 
mastery of the seas, and something like a monopoly of 
the world's trade, the British Empire was all but allowed 
to fall to pieces ; it needed the challenge of Germany 
to draw it together in a strong group-consciousness. So 
long as the threat of French domination on the North 
American Continent continued, the English colonies on 
the Atlantic sea-board were well content to form part 
of the British Empire ; it was not until after the conquest 
of Canada that they became conscious of their separate 
rights and interests as against the mother country and, 
striking for independence, threw off her protecting aegis. 
The splendid isolation of the United States beyond the 
ocean brought its dangers in turn ; in the absence of 
any external pressure the interests of the States and 
groups of States within the Union drew apart, until the 
great federation was all but shattered by the war between 
the North and South. In short, the tendency of federa- 
tions, or of other more or less Joosely compacted political 
groups, has been to break up in the absence of any need 
for common defence against external enemies. It seems 
to me idle to suppose that the world-league, of which 
the very raison d'Stre is to remove the apprehension of 
war, will prove more stable. 

Those federations which have survived have done so 
because, as in the case of the United States, they have 
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developed a common sentiment far stronger than any 
which may divide their constituent States, a sentiment 
based on the consciousness of interests, traditions and 
ideals distinguishing them from other political groups. 
They have survived, in short, because they have become 
nations. Seeing the world as it is, it is difficult to believe 
that any such powerful cement of sentiment could be 
found to bind together even the civilized peoples, not to 
mention the semi-civilized and the uncivilized. In the 
absence of such a sentiment the stability of the League of 
Nations must depend on a system of checks and balances, 
and this in the long run is unlikely to prove any more 
effective in keeping the peace than were the expedients 
of the old diplomacy. 

The advocates of a supernational system base their 
hopes on the development as between nations of that 
almost instinctive respect for law which characterizes 
the citizens of civilized national States. But in doing 
so they seem to me to exaggerate the effect even of 
national sentiment on the respect for law within the 
bounds of the nation itself. It is of course true that 
people are more ready to obey laws which they regard as 
in a peculiar sense their own than those imposed by an 
alien authority ; it is true also that in a well-ordered 
community the law-abiding habit becomes instinctive, 
as an almost unconscious submission of the individual 
to the general will ; and it is not impossible that, with 
the growing sense of the interdependence of nations, 
the development of a general will may produce a similar 
habit of submission to international law — as, indeed, 
has to a large extent already been the case. But it is 
too much to say that this will guarantee peace and 
unselfish co-operation to such an extent as to make it 
unnecessary for nations to reserve to themselves in the 
last resort the right to safeguard their own interests — 
that is to say, to preserve their sovereignty. All history 
proves that there are limits to the willingness of the citizen 
to submit to the national law imposed by the community, 
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writer M. Henri Lambert in holding that without universal 
Free Trade ' the Grand Supernational Council will have 
more need of peace than peace will have of the Grand 
Supernational Council/ 

' Le temps viendra sans doute/ said Mirabeau in the 
speech already cited, ' oil nous n'aurons que des amis 
et point d'allife, ob la liberty de commerce sera universelle, 
oft l'Europe ne sera qu'une grande famille ; mais Tesp^r- 
ance a aussi son fanatisme.' This seems to me to be 
equally true to-day. The surrender by Great Britain 
of her sovereignty — that is to say, of the power to deter- 
mine herself what line it would be right, just and expedient 
to follow in given circumstances — is to stake her whole 
fortunes on a prospect which, as Castlereagh said a 
hundred years ago, is at best one of speculation and 
hope. 
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and in all places, lend each other aid and assistance ; and, 
regarding themselves towards their subjects and armies as 
fathers of families, they will lead them, in the same spirit of 
fraternity with which they are animated, to protect Religion, 
Peace, and Justice. 

Art. II. In consequence, the sole principle of force, 
whether between the said Governments or between their 
subjects, shall be that of doing each other reciprocal service, 
and of testifying by unalterable goodwill the mutual affection 
with which they ought to be animated, to consider them- 
selves all as members of one and the same Christian nation ; 
the three allied Princes, looking on themselves as merely 
delegated by Providence to govern three branches of the 
One family, namely, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, thus con- 
fessing that the Christian world, of which they and their 
people form a part, has in reality no other Sovereign than 
Him to whom alone power really belongs, because in Him 
alone are found all the treasures of love, science and infinite 
wisdom, that is to say, God, our Divine Saviour, the Word of 
the Most High, the Word of Life. Their Majesties conse- 
quently recommend to their people, with the most tender 
solicitude, as the sole means of enjoying that Peace which 
arises from a good conscience, and which alone is durable, to 
strengthen themselves every day more and more in the prin- 
ciples and exercise of the duties which the Divine Saviour has 
taught to mankind. 

Art. Ill All the Powers who shall choose solemnly to 
avow the sacred principles which have dictated the present 
Act, and shall acknowledge how important it is for the 
happiness of nations, too long agitated, that these truths 
should henceforth exercise over the destinies of mankind all 
the influence which belongs to them, will be received with 
equal ardour and affection into this Holy Alliance. 
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